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or Epucatrion will be interested in certain administrative 

changes that have taken place in the Adult Education Association which 
we believe will result, among other things, in improving the quality of this 
journal. 

First, the AEA’s Committee on Publications, which has long-range plan- 
ning responsibility for the general editorial policies of Aputt Epucation, has 
recently been assigned such responsibility, for Adult Leadership as well. This 
has already done much to clarify the respective roles of these two publications, 
with Aputt Epucation serving the special interests of those who are profes- 
sionally engaged in adult education on a full-time basis, and Adult Leadership 
serving a wider readership consisting, potentially, of all persons carrying on 
adult education functions. 

Second, last August the President of the AEA appointed an Advisory 
Board for Aputt Epucation. This Board will advise the Editor and the Publi- 
cations Committee on this journal’s general policies and assist in the location, 
selection, and preparation of articles. Under present editorial policies ApuLT 
Epucation’s pages will be devoted to (1) articles of opinion on problems of 
adult education philosophy and policy; (2) articles on basic and applied re- 
search and theory relevant to adult education; (3) reports of organizational, 
administrative, program, and professional training developments in adult edu- 
cation; (4) reports of available resources for professional development. 


Members of the Committee on Publications 


Watson Dickerman (chairman), Community and Adult Education Pro- 
gram, University Extension Service, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Kenneth D. Benne, Human Relations Center, Boston University; Richard 
J. Crohn, New American Library of World Literature, New York; Wilbur 
C. Hallenbeck, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; Charles 
A. Nelson, American Foundation for Political Education, Chicago; Robert H. 
Schacht, Bureau of Information and Program Services, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison. 


Members of the Advisory Board for Adult Education 


Arthur Dunham, School of Social Work, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; 
Cyril O. Houle, Department of Education, University of Chicago; Charles 
P. Loomis, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing; David Loring MacKaye, Adult Education Department, 
San Jose Unified School District, San Jose, California; George C. Mann, 
Bureau of Adult Education, State Department of Education, Sacramento, 
California; Orlie A. H. Pell, American Labor Education Service, New York; 
Samuel B. Shapiro, Linen Supply Association of America, Chicago, Grace T. 
Stevenson, American Library Association, Chicago, Thomas A. Van Sant, 
Division of Adult Education, Baltimore Public Schools; Kenneth Winetrout, 
Education Department, American International College, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts; Margaret S. Wingert, Association of the Junior Leagues of America, 
New York. 
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NAPSAE-AEA Relationships 


Robert A. Luke 


Administrative Coordinator, 


N OCTOBER 1953 the National Asso- 

ciation of Public Schoo] Adult Fdu- 
cators observed its second birthday. 
At the age of two it had enough 
background and a substantial enough 
history that it could report a number 
of specfiic and concrete accomplish- 
ments. Two national conferences had 
been held; an administrative coordi- 
nator had been appointed to serve as 
headquarters staff; organizational af- 
filiation had been effected with the 
Adult Education Association of the 
U.S.A.; affiliation with the National 
Education Association was the 
initial phases of a two year process; 
and the rather considerable achieve- 


ment could be pointed to of having 
held two meetings of the Executive 
Committee in the months intervening 


between the two national conferences. 
In common with all new organiza- 
tions, the National Association of 
Public School Adult Educators had 
revised its constitution (including one 
change of name) and, in common 
with most adult education organiza- 
tions—new or old—had prepared a 
project proposal for the attention of 
the Fund for Adult Education. 

The 1953 Conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Public School 
Adult Educators was held at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City on 
October 24 and 25, two days imme- 
diately preceding the third annual con- 
ference of the AEA. The NAPSAE 
meeting was billed as the “First An- 
nual” conference even though legally 
and technically it was the s@&ond— 
the first having been its founding 
meeting held in conjunction with the 
AEA conference in East Lansing, 


National Association of Public School Adult Educators 


Michigan, in 1952. It was, however, 
the first conference of the Associa- 
tion not held as an intrinsic part of 
the conference of the Adult Educa- 
tion Association. It was a far more 
ambitious conference than the first 
meeting and included a complete 
schedule of conference events includ- 
ing a luncheon, banquet, and buffet- 
dinner, three speakers, an impressive 
12 page conference program, 16 work- 
groups, and a_ business meeting at 
which a number of official actions 
were taken of long range significance 
to the organized movement of adult 
education. Some of these actions will 
be noted later in this article. 

Approximately 275 individuals reg- 
istered for the NAPSAE conference. 
Practically all of this registration 
represented directors and supervisors 
of adult education programs offered 
under public auspices. Slightly over 
half of the registrants were from 
New York State, the state surpassed 
only by California in the number of 
adult education programs sponsored 
by local boards of education. 


Issues in NAPSAE's Background 


Although the National Association 
of Public School Adult Educators had 
been authorized by the Delegate As- 
sembly of the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation at the Los Angeles meeting in 
1951, and had come into formal or- 
ganizational existence one year later 
at the AEA’s meeting in East Lans- 
ing, its sudden emergence prior to the 
AEA conference in New York as a 
rather strong and grown-up infant 
came as a minor surprise to a num- 
ber of adult educators. Many of these 
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didn’t have a very clear idea of | 


whether it was an independent or- 
ganization, a committee of the AEA, 
a “department” of the NEA, or some 
twin-headed monster. 

A number of questions were asked 
concerning NAPSAF. They included, 
“Is this a departure from the spirit of 
professional unity established at the 
Founding Assembly of the AEA held 
in Columbus in 1951?” “Does the re- 
quest of NAPSAE to seek affiliation 
with the NEA represent a return of 
the disbanded Department of Adult 
Education of the NEA?” 

These questions were asked both 
by public school and non-public 
school adult educators. They were 
not asked by either group in a spirit 
of distrust or suspicion, but rather in 
an attempt to understand the relation- 
ship of organized public school adult 
educators to the rest of the move- 
ment, particularly to the AFA. 

A quick answer to these questions 
is to say, first, that through NAPSAE 
adult educators working in public 
schools have an organizational home 
of their own in which to develop 
their own special interests and pro- 
gram needs. Second, through affilia- 
tion of NAPSAE with AFA and the 
NEA, public school adult educators 
are able to keep in close organiza- 
tional relationship with the larger 
movements of general adult education 
and of public education. 

For a complete analysis of the or- 
ganizational dynamics of NAPSAF. it 
is necessary to review the philosophic 
and organizational roots of separatism 
in “public school” and “non-public 
school” adult education reaching back 
over several decades. However, for 
the purposes of an article such as 
this, limited to seeing the National 
Association of Public School Educa- 
tors in relationship to other general 


and specialized educational organiza- 
tions, it is only necessary to go back 
as far as the Founding Assembly of 
the Adult Education Association. At 
that time, as now, it was recognized 
that all occupational groups in adult 
education—librarians, evening college 
directors, university extension person- 
nel, etc.—had not only a right to, but 
a need for, specialized adult education 
organizations which would go beyond 
the program responsibilities of the 
general and “overall” organization— 
the AEA. It was as a means of mak- 
ing this possible that Article II] of 
the AEA constitution includes the 
following provision: “The organs of 
the Association shall be its Member- 
ship, a Delegate Assembly and Execu- 
tive Committee, a Council of National 
Organizations, and such sub-organiza- 
tions composed of members of occu- 
pational, interest, or geographical 
groups within the Association as the 
Delegate Assembly may approve.” 
(author’s italics ) 

This constitutional provision was 
admittedly special legislation enacted 
to accommodate within the AEA the 
only major occupational group in the 
adult education field without a dis- 
tinct organizational identity. For libra- 
rians there was the ALA and _ the 
AEA; for university extension per- 
sonnel there was the NUEA and the 
AFA. For the public school directors 
of adult education there was, at the 
time of the Founding Assembly, only 
the AEA. 

Building a new, highly specialized 
organization for public school adult 
education personnel was not simply 
a matter of drafting a constitution 
and seeking Delegate Assembly ap- 
proval to come under the AEA tent. 
But at the time of the Founding As- 
sembly most of the potentially thorny 
organizational questions that were 
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known to be ahead were not raised. 
In the interests of unity and general 
professional development, the atten- 
tion of all adult educators was focused 
exclusively on the development of the 
new, overall adult education associa- 
tion. 


Autonomy or Affiliation? 


By the time of the AEA’s first 
national conference in Los Angeles— 
four months after the Founding As- 
sembly — the issues implicit in the 
development of a professional society 
of public school adult educators began 
to receive more discussion. Although 
the AEA’s Delegate Assembly voted 
to authorize an association of public 
school adult educators, there was very 
little agreement—and a great deal of 
confusion—as to how and under what 
circumstances the spokemen of public 
school adult education in the United 
States, as represented by the National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, were going to relate to 
AFA. 

There were those who thought that 
this voluntary organization of public 
school adult education workers should 
be a completely autonomous and 
separate agency. Others thought it 
should be affiliated with either the 
Adult Education Association, the Na- 
tional Education Association, or both. 
Some adult educators felt that the 
needs of workers in this field could 
be adequately met by the Adult Fdu- 
cation Association, and that a sepa- 
rate organization was not needed. Few 
public school people shared this view, 
however, and most AEA Delegates 
favared either complete autonomy 
for NAPSAE or strong and decisive 


affiliation with either the NEA or 
the ABA. 
By the time of the AEA’s 1952 


Conference in East Lansing, the issue 


of autonomy had been resolved and 
NAPSAE. voted to seek affiliation 
with the AEA. Such affiliation was 
promptly granted by the AEA’s Dele- 
gate Assembly. 

The sole issue now remaining in 
the development of a society of public 
school adult educators was that of 
affiliation with the NEA. This was 
particularly difficult, and action on 
it was tabled at the first (1952) meet- 
ing of the NAPSAF. membership. Be- 
fore intelligent action could be taken 
on it, two questions had to be worked 
through. The first one, and the one 
of greatest concern, was a moral and 
ethical question: 

Were public school adult educators 
breaking faith with the solemn agree- 
ments of the Founding Assembly, at 
which time the Department of Adult 
Education of the NEA was volun- 
tarily discontinued in the interest of 
integrating and uniting the adult edu- 
cation movement? 

The second question had to do 
with the availability of staff resources. 
Through affiliation with the Adult 
Education Association, the National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators was entitled to the staff 
services of the AEA. However, in 
the absence of special financial re- 
sources to accompany the develop- 
ment of the public school association, 
the amount of staff assistance which 
AEA could divert to NAPSAEF. was 
limited. Before securing affiliation 
with the NEA, the members of 
NAPSAE wished to assure them- 
selves that adequate staff resources 
would be available and that, once 
committed, they would not be with- 
drawn to work on other activities. 

Questions such as these cannot be 
answered by a simple, reassuring 
statement, “Don’t worry—everything 
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will work out.” In these areas deeds, 
not pronouncements, are required if 
mutual trust, confidence, and good 
will are to be firmly established. 


Working Out Relationships 

The opportunity to demonstrate 
the kinds of relationships—both _phil- 
osophical and organizational—poten- 
tially available to further bind ‘to- 
gether the public school adult 
educator and the non-public school 
adult educator in a common cause 
was provided by the invitation of the 
Fund for Adult Education to the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA to prepare a report of 
needed research and program develop- 
ment in the field of public school 
adult education. This was to be pre- 
sented to the FAE in the form of 
project proposals organized in_pri- 
ority order. 

logical—and certainly an_ easy 
way—of undertaking the preparation 
of this report would have been for 
the Division of Adult Education 
Service of the NEA to confer with 
spokesmen from the AEA and 
NAPSAE, to consult authorities in 
the fields of educational administra- 
tion, finance, and curriculum develop- 
ment, provide all of those individuals 
with copies of relevant background 
information, and then copy down in 
report fashion a synthesis of the pro- 
posals for further action developed 
by these specialists. 

Attractive as this procedure was 
from the point of view of efficiency 
and economy, the Division decided 
that rather than develop the report 
on its own authority it would set as 
its first task the cultivation of the 
relationships required for joint plan- 
ning on the executive committee level 


of AEA and NAPSAF. 


Organizational, procedural, and 
philosophical considerations dictated 


this decision. Organizationally, the 
Division of Adult Education had no 
wish to take a proprietary position 
in relationship to the proposals which 
might be developed. Procedurally, it 
operated on the premise that in specu- 
lating about long term project grants 
from the Fund for Adult Education 
the only way to reduce the divisive- 
ness that could result from such 
negotiations was to involve every pos- 
sible interested party in the process. 
Philosophically, an effort was made 
to establish a planning structure that 
would ensure a continuous focus 
within the report on community needs 
rather than on purely institutional 
needs. 


Because the question of relation- 
ships was central to the direction in 
which publicly supported adult edu- 
cation was expected to move during 
the years ahead, the top priority 
project, as eventually designed, re- 
flected the importance of strengthen- 
ing and supporting the three way, 
coordinate relationship being worked 
out between NAPSAF, AEA, and the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
of the NEA. (As a matter of infor- 
mation, the second priority project 
developed through this process re- 
sulted in the development of a “Test 
State” program designed to increase 
the interest and support of State De- 
partments of Education in adult edu- 
cation activities. Any overtures to the 
Fund for Adult Education in behalf 
of this project in the immediate 
future will be made by the Council 
of Chief State School Officers.) 


In the process of working on this 
report two meetings were held of the 
Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Public School Adult 
Educators, the “Test State” proposal 
was unanimously endorsed by the 
Executive Committee of the Council 
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of Chief State School Officers, and 
progress reports were made to the 
Executive Committee of the AEA. 
Plans for the publication of materials 
of interest to public school adult 
educators were cleared with, and in- 
tegrated into, publication plans being 
made by the Publications Committee 
of the AFA, and—as a crowning 
achievement—the project proposal 
seeking additional resources for 
NAPSAE was unanimously endorsed 
by the 1953 AEA Delegate Assembly 
for submission by the AEA to the 
Fund for Adult Education. 

With this kind of an experience 
of functional working relationships 
as a background, the NAPSAE mem- 
bership at its 1953 meeting had little 
difficulty in deciding that it wished 
to seek affiliation with the National 
Education Association as a means of 
rounding out the pattern of affilia- 
tion already initiated with the AFA. 
This decision one year before had 
been an object of ‘controversy and 
dispute. In 1953 it sailed through the 
membership meeting of NAPSAE 
without an opposing vote. 


Despite the fact that the action 
taken at this meeting was merely the 
first step in a three- year process of 
secking affiliation with the NE A, the 
spirit of interdependence and cooper- 
ation among the AEA, NAPSAF, and 
NEA which overshadowed the action 
was symbolic of the tremendous ad- 
vance that has been made since the 
AFA’s Founding Assembly in bridg- 
ing many of the historic cleavages 
that exist between public school and 
non-public school adult education. 


The Fruits of Cooperation 


This resolution of relationships 
helps ensure first, that the public 
school movement in adult education 
retains its relationship to the com- 


munity and to the maintenance of 
close patterns of communication and 
collaboration with all other commu- 
nity agents of adult education. Second, 
it helps build assurances that the non- 
public school adult education agencies 
will not lose a sense of their relation- 
ship to the program and purposes of 
public education. Finally, it provides 
an opportunity for the intensification 
of specialized services to the public 


school workers in adult education in 


meeting their own administrative and 
organizational needs. 


Despite these achievements, it would 
be unrealistic to assume that the 
process of building unity in the adult 
education movement has been com- 
pleted. The adult education field in 
1954 is divided and confused and 
destined to remain so until there is a 
reversal of the historic practice of 
supporting adult education within the 
programs of existing educational in- 
stitutions. The day when this reversal 
takes place may never come and there 
are few adult educators who would 
advocate it. Thus, an organized adult 
education movement will inevitably 
continue to be diffused throughout 
the specialized associations of trade 
unionists, librarians, college educators, 
and many other groups of educators 
and community servants. 


Even so, the tremendous unifying 
implications of the AEA- NAPSAE- 
NEA _ organizational triangle ought 
not to be minimized. Many of its or- 
ganizational provisions, as for example 
the restriction of membership in 
NAPSAE to workers in public edu- 
cation, are worthy of study by other 
professional groups seeking a firmer, 
non-competitive identification with 
the adult education movement through 
the AEA. That the route toward 
professional integration followed by 
the AEA-NAPSAE-NEA pattern of 
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relationships is healthy and mutually 
advantageous is further documented 
by the 1953 registration statistics of 
the NAPSAE and AEA conferences. 
Far from detracting from the AEA 
conference, the emergence of a strong, 
semi-autonomous NAPSAE may have 
actually strengthened AEA. Whereas 
275 public school adult educators 
registered for the NAPSAE confer- 
ence, 331 attended the AEA meeting. 
Of this number only 163 were from 
New York City or State. 
Maintaining this present spirit of 
organizational cooperation and inter- 
dependence will require a continua- 
tion of the generous spirit of faith and 


understanding which has marked this 
phase of professional development. It 
also requires careful negotiation, full 
collaboration in decision-making, a 
sharing of organizational aims, abso- 
lute intellectual honesty inter- 
organizational relationships, and _suf- 
ficient budgetary allotments to make 
possible the organizational specifica- 
tions of cooperation and interdepend- 
ence. The cost of organizational 
cooperation—both in time and budget 
—is high; but the history of the AEA 
since the Founding Assembly clearly 
demonstrates that organizational in- 
terdependence in adult education is 
worth its cost. 


Higher Education and Adult Education: 


Four Questions* 
By Paul A. McGhee 


Dean, Division of General Education, New York University 


F THE relations between higher edu- 

cation and adult education were 
generally agreed upon, we might con- 
cern ourselves in this discussion only 
with the new forms, the new oppor- 
tunities and challenges that adult edu- 
cation may present to higher education 
during the years ahead. But I doubt 
that we can assume any such general 
agreement. 

It is my purpose, therefore, to re- 
examine certain basic propositions 
which require decision before there 
can be any forward movement with 
anything like a common front. 


First: What is the point of impact of 


"adult education" on higher educa- 


tion? 


First let us define our area. Adult 
education, if we in higher education 
are to be related to it, must first 
mean education, in the somewhat 
homely, limited sense of the word 
education—the process of acquiring 
those liberalizing methods and con- 
cepts that provide unity and direction 
for an individual’s thinking and action. 
It means adults learning something 
worth learning, something higher edu- 
cation can teach them, or assist them 


* This is a somewhat shortened version of an address delivered at the Eighth 
National Conference on Higher Education, held in Chicago last March. A fuller 
text can be found in the author’s A School for Optimists, published by the Center 
for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
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to learn—consonant with the aims of 
education as defined in the Harvard 
Report: “to prepare an individual to 
become an expert both in some par- 
ticular vocation or art and the gen- 
eral art of the free man and the 
citizen.” It is this kind of education 
for adults to which we must give 
ourselves and our energies in fullest 
measure if higher education is to 
make its maximum contribution to 
adult education. Without intending 
any invidious inference, and with full 
realization that such an opinion may 
reflect the bias of the writer, I sug- 
gest that adult education as practiced 
by colleges and universities should be 
chiefly concerned with the continuing 
education of adults, in the general 
terms used above. This must be our 
chief emphasis, and vot methods of 
community organization or group 
leadership. These are useful tech- 
niques, to be studied in classes where 
students are being trained to organize 
and administer community programs 
or centers of adult education. But the 
continuing education of adults, not 
these techniques, is the show in the 
main tent. 

In the broadest sense, of course, a 
college or university is constantly af- 
fecting the life of the adult com- 
munity through the multiple, isolated 
impacts which its individual members 
make in publishing generally readable 
books and articles, in individual radio 
and _ television appearances, and not 
least in their individual participation 
as citizens in the on-going life of the 
community. But today we are dis- 
cussing the matter more narrowly, 
and are looking at those schools, divi- 
sions, or departments which an in- 
stitution creates in order to organize 
and focus its interests in adult educa- 
tion. Adult education has its own 
separate identity, arising not from 
its possession of a discrete subject 


matter, like that of Law or Medicine, 
but perhaps from the special concern 
for a unity of life and knowledge 
which characterizes adult students. 
And there are pedagogical skills to 
acquire, as there are in elementary 
and secondary education. There are, 
in fact, so many special problems and 
issues in adult education that there 
must surely be one school, division, 
or department which makes them its 
special concern. Only where there is 
such a separate agency can the full 
energies of an institution be released 
and coordinated with maximum effec- 
tiveness. 

How shall we judge whether a 
particular college or university is at- 
tempting to relate itself to adult 
education? To put it negatively: if 
we find that the evening session is 
a weak and colorless appendage of 
the day session, with all important 
authority vested in day-college de- 
partment heads, or other day-time 
administrators; if we find that the 
evening session is a kind of catch-all 
for the leftovers of institutional per- 
sonnel, facilities, and administrative 
energies, then we will be entitled to 
believe that that institution has not 
given much thought to the essentially 
unique character of adult education, 
or to its responsibilities or opportuni- 
ties in this field. Its evening session, 
we may fairly conclude, is an expres- 
sion of opportunism rather than of 
institutional philosophy. 

We can sometimes judge how seri- 
ous a college is about its role in adult 
education by discovering whether or 
not it has organized for adult students 
any special courses which have no 
reference to credits or established de- 
grees. If there are such programs, 
why were they organized? To pro- 
duce extra income? From some un- 
easy sense that they constitute good 
public relations? How are they re- 
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garded intramurally? With some 
sense of apology? As if perhaps the 
true values or ends of higher educa- 
tion were being betrayed? Or from a 
positive belief in their importance and 
validity? 

Finally, there is the responsibility, 
which many institutions have ac- 
cepted, for training those who will be- 
come leaders in community-oriented, 
public school-centered, programs of 
adult education. 


Question Two: Will it make any dif- 
ference in our institutional fortunes 
whether we accept or disclaim any 
responsibility in adult education? 


One institution, for example, may 
say, “We consider it our sole func- 
tion to offer valid training for the 
liberal arts (or engineering, or busi- 
ness) degree. All our resources are 

” 
engaged in the job at hand. 


Another institution says, “We live 
in the country—we have no commu- 
nity except our own degree com- 
munity. How could we, and why 
should we, find some adult education 
area to work in?” 


There is no wisdom in imputing 
a higher sense of social responsibility 
to one institution than to another be- 
cause it does or does not choose to 
organize particular areas of educa- 
tion. Let us agree that institutional 
circumstances and resources are often 
controlling, and delimit what an in- 
stitution can do, whatever its phi- 
losophy may be. 


But if we must still attempt an 
answer to this question: Will it make 
any difference if we pass by on the 
other side of adult education? there 
is an answer which many would 
make: A college which neglects the 
educational interests of adults in its 
community will find that these adults 
will pay less and less attention to the 


college. We sometimes talk as if the 
community, local or national, owed 
the college a living as if the commu- 
nity would somehow rise to its sup- 
port if it was under attack, or finan- 
cially ill-nourished. But why should 
it, if the community has no real stake 
in the college? In these days when the 
Dukes, Rockefellers, Eastmans, and 
Harknesses can not easily be found, 
when endowment incomes are shrink- 
ing as institutional costs steadily rise, 
the private institution, certainly, and 
perhaps not less the public institution, 
must demonstrate its value to the 
community within which it lives. 
Why should people feel identified 
with the interests of the college if it 
does not choose to identify itself with 
them and with the problems of their 
lives? Is there some abstract principle, 
sufficiently compelling, that will serve 
to rally the community to the sup- 
port of the college? I doubt it, and 
I suggest, therefore, that from con- 
siderations of survival alone, a college 
may well organize its resources to 
serve the continuing educational needs 
of the community. 


At Commencement we pay tribute 
to the idea of education as a con- 
tinuing process. But the fact is that 
too often we talk continuing educa- 
tion but practice terminal education. 
This is perhaps because academicians 
are orderly. We respect rules and 
regulations, design and pattern, au- 
thority and prerequisites. Thus we 
admire the neat confines and orderly 
process of the degree curriculum. In 
contrast, the patterns of continuing 
education are difficult to define and 
won't stay defined; the needs are 
exigent but sometimes ephemeral; the 
credentials of authority are difficult 
to identify and prerequisites impos- 
sible to evaluate. 

What will happen if we pass by 
on the other side? The answer is that 
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the community, without our help, and 
using its own leadership, will or- 
ganize to meet its educational needs. 
There is, per se, no reason against 
this and every reason for it. But 
when, by default of the college, com- 
munity agencies come into being to 
organize materials and study programs 
on what appears to be the “college 
level,” then surely both the college 
and the community are the losers. 

The needs of lawyers, accountants, 
engineers, and businessmen for con- 
tinuing study are well known to all 
of us. New materials come on the 
market; new techniques are dis- 
covered; new legislation is placed on 
the books; new management patterns 
evolve. Shall we say that we in the 
colleges will have no part in or- 
ganizing and communicating these 
new methods, skills, ideas? We can 
hardly persuade ourselves that all 
these new materials and methods 
originate in our own laboratories, re- 
search departments, or our profes- 
sional journals. If not, then there is 
much here for us to Jearn too, as well 
as to share in teaching. How shall we 
come into possession of all this new 
experience, to evaluate it and pass it 
on to the new generation, if it is 
organized and communicated with no 
participation from us? 

If we pass by on the other side, 
agencies will arise to take up the 
position of leadership we have aban- 
doned. Here, for example, is a large 
company with an extensive educa- 
tional program of its own. Here is an- 
other company organized to go about 
the country conducting training for 
business management. And here is 
the American Management Associa- 
tion itself, conducting a_ veritable 
College of Management of its own. 

Is the college serving its best in- 
terest by allowing these opportuni- 


ties for continuing education to go 
by default? Is the interdependence 
of the college and the community 
established by such a withdrawal? 

Our answer to Question Two, then, 
must be: If we say adult education— 
which is to say, continuing education 
—is not our job, then other agencies 
will be created to take up the task. 
But higher education will lose friends, 
students, allies, and leadership. At that 
point we will perhaps recall from the 
recesses of memory, for such grim 
humor as it may afford, the old and 
no doubt apocryphal story of the 
headline carried in a London paper 
at a time when storms had cut the 
cables to France. The headline ran: 
“Continent Isolated!” 


Question Three: What could we do 
that other institutions or agencies 
can not do just as well? 

This question ill conceals what 
is usually a desire to escape responsi- 
bility, and the very considerable, 
special investment of time and study 
required by adult education endeavors. 
To provide a rationalization for our 
institutional lethargy is easy. Our en- 
ergies, we maintain, are dedicated to 
and consumed in the day-time degree 
school offering. How can we muster 
up additional energies and time for 
this irregular, unaccredited enterprise? 
And the department head asks, “How 
do you know there will be any reg- 
istration for Professor Jones’ class if 
we allow you to borrow him?” 


True, these are not easy problems. 
But still the answer is, as suggested 
above: If the colleges wish to escape 
their responsibility, society will not 
challenge them. Other means will be 
provided and society will undertake 
to meet its own continuing educa- 
tional needs. But the community 
would not then be served by its best 
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trained teachers and scholars, those 
who should be able beyond others to 
keep it from error and false gods. 
The community loses, too, the feeling 
that the college or university is truly 
concerned with the problems of the 
ongoing, responsible adult perform- 
ance, and this concept of separateness 
of interest will do neither party any 
good. 


Moreover, if college teachers give 
over the position of educational 
leadership to other agencies and to 
individuals trained in a less rigorous 
discipline, the content of adult edu- 
cation may become not education, but 
something else using the name of 
adult education. This is by no means 
to disparage those teachers who are 
not immediately attached to the col- 
lege community. Any worker in adult 
education knows that the college em- 
ploys only a small number of the 
good teachers in our society. But this 
makes the challenge to college teach- 
ers and administrators all the more 
compelling. Shall we, who have un- 
dergone so many years of = ag 
study, give over the leadership 1 
adult education to others? Does A 
indeed, our scholarship compel us to 
the task? One of our best teachers of 
philosophy has written of the crucial 
importance of adult education. “When 
adult education is conceived and or- 
ganized to minister to the continuing 
intellectual needs and interests of the 
citizens of a democracy, it furnishes 
the steady light in which the spirit 
of freedom can refresh and sustain 
itself.”* If this is the end of adult 
education—to furnish a “steady light 
in which the spirit of freedom can 
refresh and sustain itself”’—can college 
people afford to delegate their re- 
sponsibility? 


Question Four: If higher education 
accepts the challenge of adult educa- 
tion, what changes will be called for 
in institutional attitudes and admin- 
istrative organization? 


There is first the sense of limited 
responsibility which is characteristic 
of higher education. We show little 
real concern for the content of ele- 
mentary or secondary education. Our 
college teachers of English, for ex- 
ample, content themselves with ob- 
serving, from a position compounded 
of melancholy and a sense of superi- 
ority, that entering college freshmen 
know no grammar, nor the correct 
construction of a simple sentence, and 
so this has all to be done again. But to 
meet with high school teachers to 
discuss methods, content, purposes— 
for this they have no time and make 
no occasion. If this is our attitude 
towards the training of students who 
are to come to us, it is not surprising 
that we have less concern about the 
continuing education of those who 
leave us girded for life with our de- 
grees, and still less for those adults 
who have never elected, or been able, 
to come to us at all. Thus the first 
change in attitude called for, if we are 
to assume a role in adult education, is 
that we must discover a sense of re- 
latedness, a sense of responsibility. 

If we believe adult education is 
one of the primary, integral responsi- 
bilities of higher education, then sure- 
ly we must organize our institution to 
administer the program effectively. 
Our Evening College, University C ol- 
lege, or Extension Division must be 
given rank and autonomous status 
equal to that of other schools. It must 
not be an administrative inadvertence 
or after-thought. It must not be a pale 
replica of another school. It must not, 


* New York Times, Book Review, February 15, 1953, Sidney Hook swing 
Education and Liberty, by James Bryant Conant. 
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like Lazarus, stand waiting to catch 
the crumbs that fall from the degree 
tables. We must not expect the Direc- 
tor of the Evening College to organize 
a special program of studies for adults 
with such energies and time as he 
may have left over from making 
curtseys to daytime deans and depart- 
ment heads and promising them that 
the classic standards of Government 
61 will not be debased if offered in 
the Evening College. Much of such a 
person’s time must now be spent in a 
usually futile attempt to prove to the 
daytime custodians of our cultural 
tradition that this course in Govern- 
ment 61 will in fact be given in pre- 
cisely the same way, with the same 
standards, as in the daytime. The day- 
time keeper of the treasure hoard 
doubts it, but there are those scores 
of evening students—why don’t they 
come in the daytime!—and that young 
instructor Mr. Jones is about to have 
another baby in his family; and so 
he agrees, fearing the worst. 

And, in truth, this is about the 
worst. For the Director of the Evening 
College ought to be in a position to 
say, if he chose, “I doubt whether 
Government 61, as presently taught 
to undergraduates, is suitable for our 
more mature evening students. And 
certainly Mr. Jones is not acceptable. 
He no doubt means well, but he needs 
several more years of seasoning and 
teaching experience before he can 
command the attention and respect 
of our adult students.” But the climate 
of evening college work is not such 
as to make this exchange probable. 
The evening college head, it appears, 
is seldom a Dean, at the head of what 
is agreed to be a school in its own 


right. He usually has an even more 
ambiguous title. 

Moreover, he is likely to be trapped 
by many day-college frames of refer- 
ence including a conscientious con- 
cern for what ought to be prescribed 
in order to enable adolescents to grow 
up. Actually he knows that in adult- 
hood a person is not so much con- 
cerned with his growth problem as 
such, but primarily with the functions 
he is called upon to fulfill. Such a 
view provides a whole new basis for 
thinking about the kind of education 
adult students need.* 


The evening college director knows, 
too, that whereas daytime audiences 
of full-time seekers after a degree are 
notoriously tolerant, the evening stu- 
dent—especially the non-degree-seek- 
ing adult student—insists, after his 
day’s work in the office or factory, 
that his evening study shall be con- 
tinuously meaningful, or else the 
irrelevance and emptiness of his reg- 
istration become too oppressive to 
endure. The truth is that only the 
best teachers, the most mature and 
truly sophisticated, will be adequate 
for adult students. 


One suspects that not all teachers 
are eager to be put to this test—the 
test of continuous successful commu- 
nication to a critical adult audience, 
the members of which have achieved 
at least some status in life, some de- 
gree of vocational or professional 
security, and are not likely to be im- 
pressed by a facade of esoterica, how- 
ever imposing. Or if impressed they 
are not likely to return next week to 
be impressed again. Rather than think 
through how such a group should be 
taught, with what texts, methods, and 
purposes—all very difficult considera- 


* The acute observations of this paragraph were contained in a letter to the 
present writer from John Schwertman, director, Center for the Study of Liberal 


Education for Adults. 
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tions—some teachers find it easier to 
decide that the teaching of adults calls 
for “popularization” and for the 
abandonment of “standards.” 


Popularization of the truths or 
significance of our cultural heritage is 
indeed required in adult education, 
but this need not mean debasement. 
A fresh statement on this issue is con- 
tained in the booklet Residential Col- 
leges—Some New Developments in 
British Adult Education, by Mr. Guy 
Hunter, recently published and dis- 
tributed by the Fund for Adult Edu- 
cation. Mr. Hunter observes that 
medieval society was well aware that 
the ploughman might know more 
truth that the learned clerk—in con- 
trast to the emphasis which in modern 
times is placed on the name and the 
reference rather than on the truth 
itself. 

“Truth is understood and becomes 
our own,” writes Mr. Hunter, “when 
we recognize it as the expression of 
our own experience. To this central 
chamber of truth, many different 
doors lead in through many outer 
courts of experience—through family 
life as well as through science, 
through the struggles of the poor 
reformer as well as through the his- 
tory of empires. It is too often the 
illusion of the intellectual that he 
possesses, in his knowledge of great 
sayings and their authors, a short cut 
to the centre and a private key by 
which he can lead conducted tours of 
students straight to the heart of 
things... ” 


Are colleges today organized in 
such a way as to give sanction to the 
kind of teaching Mr. Hunter recom- 
mends? If so, can it be restricted to 
undergraduates only? It is in this 
sense that adult education does indeed 
mean popularization. But this is sure- 
ly just another way of stressing the 
primary importance in adult educa- 
tion of successful communication, of 


data where data are controlling; of 
skills and technical competence where 
these are the immediate need; and the 
successful communication of our per- 
ceptions or intuitions of truth, where 
these have given us whatever illumi- 
nation and sensibility we possess. 


The key word of our time is par- 
ticipation. Management, belatedly, is 
discovering this to be true, and elabo- 
rate studies now demonstrate the 
awareness in industry of a principle 
which each of us must surely always 
have known about himself—n amely, 
that to be fully creative or produc- 
tive, one must feel i7volved, one must 
significantly participate in those deci- 
sions which importantly «affect his 
life and his work. It is as true with 
respect to the continuity of our cul- 
tural tradition as it is of management 
and labor. It is not enough, in an 
open society, that a precious few 
shall watch over our cultural treasure 
hoard and claim exemption from re- 
lationships to the issues of daily life 
so that they may have the exquisite 
pleasure of turning over and over its 
golden tokens in their hands. The 
generality of man must participate to 
some extent, to the measure of his 
capacity, in the enjoyment and use of 
this treasure, so that he will know 
what is gold and what is dross. In 
keeping the world free, we can count 
only on those who have some knowl- 
edge and meaningful experience of 
freedom in their daily lives. Sim- 
ilarly, in the task and the responsi- 
bility for transmitting the values of 
our culture to future generations, we 
can count as helpers only on those 
who have to some extent shared 
the perception and enjoyment of 
those values. The values of the 
humane culture we cherish must run 
like golden threads through the fabric 
of the daily life of the ordinary man. 
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Adult Education for Daily Life 


In this discussion of the transimis- 
sion of cultural values, it may have 
appeared that the liberal arts must be 
our only concern. But the issues of 
daily life involve problems of tech- 
nical knowledge as well as problems 
of value. And our colleges already 
address themselves to many areas of 
human concern seemingly remote 
from issues of truth or justice. Our 
work in adult education begins with 
the need of the individual. Our con- 
cern must be to increase his adequacy, 
his security, and to give him the tools 
and methods of problem solving. If 
we are good teachers, we will give 
him instruction in technology in such 
a way that as his technical understand- 
ing and competence are increased, he 
becomes also more of a man. The zest 
for learning and inquiry possesses him; 
the yeast of growth is in him and no 
one can say where the process will 
end. The methodical inquiry into 
profit-sharing and incentive systems 
may lead to a searching study of the 
reasons why men work. The limited 
purpose of the student who seeks to 
learn quickly the techniques of radio 
writing may be transmuted into a 
desire to move the minds of men for 
good. 

While we are trying to decide 
whether we dare to be creative in 
our educational planning, at the hazard 
of being thought not academically 
respectable, the world goes on in a 
dismaying unconcern for the dualism 
we have established between “voca- 
tional” and “cultural.” One might 
have supposed that the myth of the 
“economic had_ been pretty 
much exploded. There is only man, 
a being made in one piece, a being 
of infinite worth. But whether he 
parks his car at the suburban station, 
or his lunchbox in the locker room 


when he goes to work, he carries 
with him all day, every day, whatever 
perceptions and values he may have 
wrung from his inevitably limited 
education, and these he uses to in- 
terpret his daily experience. If we 
add together all these perceptions and 
values, the total represents the domi- 
nant and on-going culture of our 
time. Higher education exists within 
and must affect this on-going culture; 
it cannot, except as its peril, stand 
in isolation. 

It is already trite to speak of the 
ever growing numbers of adults in 
our population and the ever lengthen- 
ing span of leisure time which must 
surely be available to mankind, for 
ill or good, when our economy ac- 
commodates itself to the implications 
of automation, and similar techno- 
logical triumphs which lie just ahead. 
What happens in this leisure time will 
affect the continuity of our pattern 
of culture. It is a pity that this con- 
cept of the new leisure has already 
become a bromide because I doubt 
that we have thought it through. 


Nor do we realize, perhaps, how 
imminent is our dilemma. We face 
consequences of technological change 
that may make the effects of the In- 
dustrial Revolution look like a ripple 
on the tide of history. The four hour 
working day may be no more than 
10 to 20 years ahead. How will 
society mitigate or counteract the 
fantastic implications of the push- 
button factory, store, and office and 
their ominous impersonalization? We 
are all accustomed to speak of the 
“basic moral and spiritual values of 
our free democratic society” as con- 
stituting our “cultural heritage.” But 
the stage hands are changing the 
scenery behind us as we talk. This 
society of which we speak was one in 
which physical work was time con- 
suming. The society just ahead will 
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be one of leisure. Veblen’s “leisure 
classes” will become the “leisure 
masses.” Adult education stands in 
unique relationship to these masses. 
In an increasingly impersonal indus- 
trial and business society people will 
surely feel the need to be more per- 
sonal in their leisure. If we accept our 
opportunity to make these people 
function better as individuals, we 
could be the beneficiaries of the tech- 
nological revolution. 

The colleges, more than any other 
agencies, should formulate and artic- 
ulate new paths which these people 
can follow in the new society. 

In so limited a discussion one must 
expose himself to the charge of not 
seeing the problem in the large. There 
is, for example, the fact that institu- 
tions of higher education are after 
all relatively few in number, and can 
not hope to touch significantly the 
lives of our adult population. Even 
if our hearts were pure, we should 
need the strength of more than ten 
to make our influence felt. The 
largest number of people will be 
reached through community oriented 
programs centered in the public 


schools. We must discover how to 


relate ourselves to these community . 


centered programs, how to add our 
strength to that of the local admini- 
strators and teachers who must of 
necessity carry the heaviest load. It 
must be our concern, too, to influence 
these programs so that they too will 
offer education for adults and not a 
variety of other kinds of experiences 
under the name of adult education. 


In short, our role in adult educa- 
tion, in consideration of the vast num- 
bers to be reached, and the limited 
resources in and facilities 
available to higher education, may 
seem almost like that of a bit player 
in a large cast on a big stage. But if 
this is true, it is also true, surely, that 
we have very important lines to read, 
lines which carry some of the most 
important meanings of the play. We 
must first of all desire sincerely to 
take part in the drama; then show 
that we deserve a place in the cast; 
and then, having learned our en- 
trances, we must read our lines so 
that they will move the minds and 
hearts of people throughout the large 
theatre, not forgetting those in the 
balcony seats. For among them are 
often those who most love the theatre, 
and it is for them that our greatest 
plays have been written. 


teachers 


Feaching and research assistantships in family relations are 
available for 1954-55 in the College of Home Economics, 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. New students 
are cligible. Current research includes investigations of rela- 
tionships within three-generation families, role conceptions of 
husband, wife, and child, longitudinal studies of nursery school 
children and their families, and social-psychological adjustments 
in retirement. For further information, write to Dr. Grace M. 
Henderson, dean, College of Home F.conomics. 
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New Developments in Correspondence Education 


Helen Allion and Homer Kempfer 
National Home Study Council, Washington, D. C. 


N THE Past 60 years correspondence 

education or home study has be- 
come one of the most important ap- 
proaches to adult education. Today, 
more people enroll in home study 
courses each year than enter the 
freshman classes of all our colleges 
and universities. Most of these are 
adults seeking to satisfy their hunger 
for education in the most direct way 
possible—through individual study. 

In some occupations more people 
are trained by correspondence than in 
resident schools. 

Correspondence education is being 
used very successfully at all edu- 
cational levels, from kindergarten 
through university graduate training. 
The great bulk of home study in the 
United States, however, is adult edu- 

cation. Home study is primarily an 
adult way of learning. 


Extent of Home Study 

An estimated 1,500,000 people are 
currently pursuing home study in 
this country. A few thousand of 
these are children of kindergarten 
and elementary school age whose par- 
ents in the early years act as instruc- 
tors under supervision by mail. Tens 
of thousands are high school youth, 
usually under some plan of super- 
vised ‘correspondence study. Around 
175,000 are enrolled in about 150 
colleges and universities which main- 
tain correspondence study depart- 
ments. While the majority of this 
number are enrolled in college credit 
courses, a sizeable number are taking 
non-credit and high school courses. 

For decades certain branches of the 
armed services have used correspond- 


ence instruction in the training of 
both reserves and those on active 
duty. At present the Marine Corps 
Institute enrolls approximately 35,000. 
The Bureau of Naval Personnel, the 
Air Force, the Army, and the Coast 
Guard have correspondence instruc- 
tional units which together enroll 
hundreds of thousands of men and 
women. The U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute at Madison, Wisconsin, has 
an active current enrollment of over 
275,000 in academic, technical, and 
vocational courses. 

Enrollment of private home study 
schools is large. The International 
Correspondence Schools, the largest 
and oldest of the private schools, last 
May celebrated the enrollment of its 
six millionth student. 


The private schools in particular 


provide a wide range of vocational 


and academic training to adults who 
find it difficult to get their education 
in any other way. A great deal of the 
training in art, the building trades, 
fiction writing, foremanship, mechan- 
ical trades, radio and television re- 
pair, refrigeration, retail merchandis- 
ing, salesmanship, shop subjects, real 
estate, and hundreds of other fields is 
carried on through home study. A 
great many adults successfully prepare 
for the professional examinations in 
architecture, accounting, engineering, 
law, watchmaking, and other occupa- 
tions covered by state or local licens- 
ing boards by taking courses from 
private home study schools. In such 
examinations, home study graduates 
show up very favorably when com- 
pared with the products of resident 
schools. 
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While most adults desiring academic 
credit turn to college and university 
correspondence departments, several 
private schools provide extensive pro- 
grams. The American School at 


Chicago alone turns out over twice as 
many high school graduates annually 
as does the largest resident high school 
in the country. A recent study reveals 
that holders of home study diplomas 
make superior records in college. 


Home study courses are widely used 
in business and industry. The two- 
year old Sears Extension Institute al- 
ready has enrolled tens of thousands of 
employees in merchandising courses. 
General Motors and other corpora- 
tions use home study extensively. 
More than 5,000 banks, industries, 
stores, railroads, and other companies 
have had contractual arrangements 
with private home study schools for 
in-service training courses. Many of 
these agreements are still active; some 
have been continuous for over 50 
years. Under many of them the em- 
ployer pays part or all of the tuition. 


Correspondence instruction is a part 
of the regular school systems of other 
countries much more than in_ the 
United States. In Canada, Australia, 
and New Zealand, for instance, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and vocational 
correspondence courses are provided 
by the departments of education or 
other public agencies. Nova Scotia is 
partly solving its current teacher 
shortage by offering home study 
courses to children who study in 
groups supervised by the best quali- 
fied local person available. Teacher- 
training institutions in Japan, starting 
correspondence instruction since 
World War II, now enroll 140,000 
in 20 courses. 


Enrollment Trends 


Available data show a steady growth 
in home study enrollment. In a sam- 


pling of private schools enrollment 
was up six per cent during the past 
year. 

Home study enrollment depends 
partly on the literacy level of a 
country. In highly literate Sweden 
three private schools have a combined 
enrollment of 300,000 in a population 
of around 7,000,000—a saturation four 
times that of the U. S. Home study 
schools in this country find that 
people in educationally underprivi- 
leged states are often unable to do 
their assignments as well as those of 
equal grade attainment in states hav- 
ing superior educational systems. Our 
millions of functionally illiterate adults 
find it difficult to pursue education by 
correspondence. 

With normal economic conditions 
we can expect a steady increase in 
home study enrollment—especially as 
the literacy level rises. Fluctuations 
in the economic cycle and changes in 
manpower utilization are likely to de- 
press enrollment in some fields and 
boost it in others. While home study 
is especially useful in serving isolated 
areas, increased urbanization has not 
been found to reduce enrollment. The 
greatest concentration of enrollment 
is often in cities. 


Developments in Method 


Home study methods and materials 
have improved greatly in recent years. 
Courses enrolling a-handful of stu- 
dents may still consist only of a tradi- 
tional classroom textbook and a few 
mimeographed pages of essay ques- 
tions. Where enrollment is sufficient, 
however, text materials may be spe- 
cially prepared for home study. 


Written Materials 


The text is first prepared by a 
subject-matter authority. Skilled edi- 
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tors rewrite this manuscript to meet 
the reading level of the potential stu- 
dent. They test it by the Lorge, Dale, 
Flesch, or other readability formulas. 
Practical problems and self-checking 
tests are inserted. Artists prepare dia- 
grams, charts, drawings, and cuts. 
After the final manuscript satisfies 
the original author, it is usually re- 
produced 1 in pamphlet form to facili- 
tate revision. The new inexpensive- 
but-excellent printing techniques fur- 
ther encourage revision. 

Standard procedures are used in the 
editorial revision of courses. When 
thousands enroll in a course, their 
responses to each question can be an- 
alyzed in detail. Misunderstood spots 
can be rewritten, the subject-matter 
sequence can be carefully graded, and 
the unit revised and reproduced with- 
in weeks. This process often results 
in a very high quality of well-tested, 
self-teaching instructional materials. 

This constant revision also helps 
keep content more up-to-date than 
can be expected with books. In the 
rapidly developing television field, for 
example, one private school has _re- 
vised its instructional pamphlets four 
times in two years to keep up with 
technical changes. Volume enrollment 
enables a school to keep on the fore- 
front of progress. 


Laboratory Materials and Equipment 

Modern methods include extensive 
use of laboratory materials and equip- 
ment. Here again volume enrollment 
‘permits quantity purchase of specially- 
designed components for training kits. 
In radio repair, for instance, a student 

can usually expect to have received 
before the course ends enough mate- 
rials and tools to build a radio re- 
ceiver. In art, chemistry, drafting, and 
other laboratory courses, many schools 
send kits of materials out with the 
appropriate lessons. In university 


courses materials are 
chased separately. 


usually pur- 

Some courses, such as those con- 
nected with railroading, Diesel en- 
gines, and broadcasting, may provide 
in-service training for those having 
access to the necessary equipment. 
Where equipment is not available 
locally, is too expensive, or is too 
bulky to ship, schools may teach only 
the theory by mail, and bring the stu- 
dents to the school for a few weeks of 
intensive practical training under 
operating conditions. 


Audio-Visual Aids 

Films and other audio-visual aids 
are being used more every year. Priv- 
ate schools first began lending pro- 
jectors and reels of film in 1929. 
Today one course includes 16 reels of 
animated drawings showing such 
processes as the flow of electricity 
through circuits, generators, and elec- 
tronic tubes. Several schools supply 
records with their speech and music 
courses. 

The University of Wisconsin has 
a special grant to study the use of 
audio-visual aids in home study. Per- 
tinent films, records, and other mate- 
rials are available to correspondence 
students at 10 extension centers so 
located that they are within 25 miles 
of the greater proportion of the popu- 
lation of the state. 

Television is a new medium in 
home study. The University of Utah 
has found that TV increased enroll- 
ment in courses and encouraged home 
study students to finish on schedule 
and in a shorter time than usual. The 
rigidity of the TV schedule, how- 
ever, may tend to remove one of the 
chief advantages of home study—its 
flexibility. 

Enrollments in televised courses 
may be overwhelming. The Univer- 
sity of Washington, for example, 
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offered a non-credit course in home 
architecture with a TV tie-up. It 
brought in thousands of papers to 
grade—far beyond expectations. 

The University of California had a 
similar experience with a course in 
child psychology. Its switchboard was 
so flooded with calls that three extra 
operators had to be employed. 


Group Learning 

Group use of home study materials 
brings the additional benefits of group 
learning experience and _ stimulation. 
Where enrollment in a single course 
is sufficient, an instructor can meet 
with the group occasionally. 

Industrial plants and unions some- 
times arrange home study groups. 
Calvert School materials are often 
used by isolated clusters of elementary 
school — children meeting with a 
mother. Small study groups are often 
formed in adult and high schools pro- 
viding supervised home study. 


Examination Practices 

xaminations are 
usually required by universities and 
schools in the armed forces. The 
public institutions of higher education 
in Kansas, for instance, have worked 
out a system of centers with paid 
proctors to administer examinations 
for all schools on scheduled dates. 
Private schools, however, seldom re- 
quire a final examination but have 
open-book examinations — on each 
lesson through a course. 


End-of-course ex 


The Air Force Institute has found 
experimentally that slightly higher 
scores are made on open-book ex- 
aminations but that the same students 
when tested later demonstrate about 
the same achievement as those normal- 
ly supervised. Among adults volun- 
tarily taking courses, the case for 
proctored examinations is not at all 
conclusive. 


Research 


A moderate amount of research 
is going on in home study education 
although most of it is on a limited 
scale and not widely applicable. The 
Air Force Institute, in studying the 
effects of different styles of writing, 
has found that informal styles result 
in greater learning. 

A great deal more research is needed 
to detect causes of dropouts and “no 
starts.” Rates of course completion 
often runs from 30 to 60 per cent in 
both university correspondence de- 
partments and private schools. Com- 
pletion rates in the armed forces 
schools are often lower unless promo- 
tion depends upon course completion. 
One private school through research 
and resulting course improvement has 
increased the number of lessons com- 
pleted per person by over 60 per cent 
during the past seven years. The 
Marine Corps Institute is experiment- 


ing with screening lessons to improve 
the completion rate. 


Acceptance and Accreditation 
of Home Study 

Home study still faces opposition in 
certain circles although business and 
industry and the armed forces have 
come largely to accept it on its merits. 
Studies of comparative effectiveness 
of home study and classroom instruc- 
tion continue to show little significant 
difference in achievement. Subject 
fields differ somewhat in their “teach- 
ability” by correspondence but both 
research and experience show that 
many subjects can be taught effec- 
tively by correspondence if adequate 
materials and methods are used. 


Most colleges and universities offer- 
ing correspondence courses accept up 
to 25 per cent and occasionally 50 per 
cent of their degree requirements in 
home study credit. Other institutions 
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may or may not accept such credit, 
as is their prerogative. Many accept 
none or accept it provisionally. 

Professional licensing bodies, civil 
service commissions, and other agen- 
cies sometimes have restrictions on 
recognition of education obtained 
through home study. 

To stimulate further professional 
growth among home study schools 
and to help home study graduates 
gain merited recognition, the National 
Home Study Council is embarking 
upon an accreditation program. The 
Council was organized in 1926 as a 
voluntary body to promote “sound 
educational standards and ethical busi- 
ness practices within the home study 
field.” Standards have been raised 
over the years and the setting up of 
a proposed Accrediting Commission 
will be another step toward improv- 
ing the quality of home study educa- 
tion. 


The Role of Home Study 
in Adult Education 


As the adult education movement 
grows, home study will grow with it. 
The more education a person has, the 
more he wants; and home study pro- 
vides certain unique advantages. As 
one of the most flexible and least 
expensive of adult education ap- 
proaches, home study can be started 
at any time, pursued on any schedule, 
move with a mobile population, and 
perform its function in peace or war. 

Home study is adapting to the prin- 
ciple of lifelong learning. It is al- 
ready possible, after finishing courses 
from some schools, to receive a steady 


flow of informational materials care- 
fully prepared by experts to help one 
keep on the growing edge of his 
occupation. The plan is essentially a 
continuous home study course with 
correspondence flowing both ways. 

Home study schools offer directors 
of adult programs a rich reservoir 
upon which to draw. In large pro- 
grams or small there will always be 
adults wanting instruction which can- 
not be offered in classes. In recogni- 
tion of the place of correspondence 
schools in American education, C. A. 
Prosser and T. H. Quigley state in 
Vocational Education in a Democracy 
(American Technical Society, 1949): 

“High on the list of institutions that 
are democratizing education stand the 
correspondence schools, most of 
which offer training both in general 
education and in vocational subjects 
for many different occupations. Their 
offerings cover a wider range of 
courses by mail than are available as 
residence courses in most any com- 
munity, large or small. The repertoire 
of every correspondence school is 
available through the post office, to 
every student not only in the United 
States but in the world. The student 
does not travel to school. The school 
comes to him. 

“Only by means of the correspond- 
ence school will it ever be possible to 
give vocational education through 
schools to more than a comparatively 
small minority of the citizens of this 
or any other country. These schools 
operated for profit, have become 
about the most effective democratizors 
of our educational institutions.” 


Nore: The foregoing article was read in an earlier draft by K. O. Broady and 
G. B. Childs, Extension Division, University of Nebraska; John J. Jacobs, Marine 
Corps Institute; and Robert Johns, United States Armed Forces Institute. The 
authors are indebted to them for suggestions which helped them to strengthen the 


article. —H.A. and H.K. 
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Better Citizenship in New York State 


Arthur P. Crabtree 
Head, Civic Education Section, New York State Bureau of Adult Education. 


URING our first century as a nation, 

the American drama was a prima 
facie success. The people responded 
to the invigorating air of democracy 
with ample participation in her af- 
fairs. But toward the end of the last 
century disturbing signs began to 
appear. One of the first trouble spots 
detected was in the area of political 
participation. As the curve of our lip- 
service to democracy continued to 
rise, the curve of activity in our 
polling booths began to decline. 

By 1948 this tale of the vanishing 
voter in America had assumed the 
aspect of a national tragedy. On the 
election day of that year, 45 million 
sovereign voters of the world’s great- 
est democracy could not tear them- 
selves away from their ticker tapes 
and their tearooms to perform the 
most vital responsibility of citizen- 
ship in a free society. This was 49 
per cent of our eligible voting elec- 
torate. The record of a 63 per cent 
turnout in 1952 is a little better, but 
not much. Compared with the other 
leading nations of the world we are 
sll “low man on the votem pole.” 
These are disturbing facts. And they 
present a paradoxical situation: the 
nation which represents the hope of 
democracy throughout the world 
today possesses the poorest record of 
political participation by her people. 

In this respect, then, we look more 
like the horrible example than the 
champion of democracy. This em- 
barrassing situation particularly 
painful to us in education. Try as 
we may to rationalize otherwise, we 
cannot escape the charge that the 


current American scene reflects one 
of the major defaults of our public 
education: the failure to train our 
adults for functioning citizenship in 
a democratic society. Lulled by the 
chauvinistic clichés of our sunshine 
patriots, we went merrily on our way, 
dedicating American education to the 
material welfare of the individual. 
We are finding, at a rather late hour, 
that the economic success of the in- 
dividual does not necessarily guarantee 
the well-being of the society in which 
he lives. 

Democracy’s indictment against Mr. 
Average American in this hour is 
twofold. Not only is he losing the 
will to help solve her common prob- 
lems--he is also losing the equipment 
to do it. When it comes to a knowl- 
edge of public affairs, Mr. Homo 
Sapiens of the American species is 
losing his sapience. Numerous recent 
studies have indicated that the cur- 
rent edition of the American adult 
isn’t quite sure whether the Monroe 
Doctrine originated with James or 
Marilyn. 

This, then, is the nature of the 
problem. Let’s pinpoint the $64 ques- 
tion: can adult education help to 
create for democracy the kind of 
citizenship it must have to sustain it 
in the anxious years ahead? 


New York's Civic Education Program 


Adult education is presenting an 
affirmative answer to this question. 
Many fine programs of citizenship 
training are springing up across the 
nation. One of these is the Civic Edu- 
cation phase of the adult education 
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program in New York State. This 
program is operated by the public 
schools of the state, under the super- 
vision of the Bureau of Adult Educa- 
tion. 


Let us take a look at this program. 
For the past three years the number 
of registrants in this adult program 
has consistently exceeded the number 
of students in the high schools of the 
state. And more of these adults have 
participated in the Civic Education 
activities than in any other subject 
matter area of the entire program. 
Last year, approximately 100,000 
adults throughout the State took part 
in forums, discussion groups, etc., 
considering the problems of democ- 
racy. This is significant in that it is 
the consensus of adult education ad- 
ministrators everywhere that Civic 
Education is the most difficult of all 
to operate successfully. 


Structurally, the program has em- 
ployed a multiple attack on the prob- 


lem of citizenship training. Its more 
important approaches consisted of: 
(1) informal discussion groups, (2) 
forums, (3) program service, (4) 
leadership training, (5) radio and 
television, and (6) the Community 
Ambassador Program. 

Numerically, the informal discus- 
sion groups lead the list. These are 
small groups of 10 to 30 adults 
discussing current public issues. An 
atmosphere of informality is a “must” 
in these discussion groups. Probably 
the most interesting aspect of their 
operation is the freedom with which 
they tackle all subjects. During the 
past year such topics as The Threat 
of Communism, The Taft-Hartley 
Law, Our Foreign Policy in_ the 
Middle East, The Importance of Your 
Vote, and The Functions of a Political 
Leader, were some of the topics found 
in a random sampling. Many of these 


subjects were too hot for the public 
schools to handle a few years ago. 
Strangely enough, there have been no 
explosive incidents and no lives lost 
in the consideration of these “con- 
troversial” issues. 


When a director of adult educa- 
tion decides to go into Civic Educa- 
tion on a somewhat bigger scale, he 
organizes a forum or series of forums. 
This, of course, means community- 
wide promotion, using all the com- 
monly known techniques of mass 
media. It may be a one-shot affair or 
it may be a series of forums devoted 
to the developing aspects of a con- 
tinuing subject. All types of forum 
presentation have been used in the 
New York program: the single 
speaker, the panel discussion, the de- 
bate and the symposium. Always, of 
course, a period of audience par- 
ticipation follows the platform presen- 
tation. 


In these forums we find the same 
freedom to come to grips with the so- 
called controversial issues that char- 
acterizes the entire Civic Education 
effort. In 1952, for example, many of 
the local adult education directors 
throughout the state set up coopera- 
tive campaigns of Civic Education 
with their local newspapers. The press 
put on “get-out-the-vote” crusades 
and carried articles and editorials dis- 
cussing the issues of the campaign. 
The whole enterprise was climaxed 
a few days before the election with 
a Know-your-Candidates forum in 
the community, where the representa- 
tives of all political parties discussed 
the issues of the election from the 
stage of the high school auditorium. 
This pattern was followed in many 
communities of the state. Elsewhere, 
the gamut of forum subject matter 
was wide. It ranged from Scott Near- 
ing, speaking on Socialism vs. Capi- 
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talism, to a Chamber of Commerce 
offering on The American Way; from 
Shall We Have A New Town Hall 
in West Seneca, New York, to Amer- 
ica’s Foreign Relations in Chappaqua. 
Thus, the public schools of the state 
have become, in fact, community 
centers where the people come to- 
gether to tackle the basic problems 
of democracy. 

A third avenue of Civic Education 
in New York has been by way of 
program service. This is a compara- 
tively new approach in adult educa- 
tion. It has resulted from the realiza- 
tion by the practitioners in the field 
that adult education—and certainly 
civic education—must be more than 
offered. In some cases, it must be 
taken to the adult in his native haunts. 

Leadership training activities have 
constituted a fourth facet of the New 
York program. Here, again, is an- 
other brand of adult education that 
is taken to the adult—it does not wait 
for him to come to the school. Its 
purpose is to equip the leaders of 
groups and organizations in the com- 
munity to do a better job. This ap- 
proach may cover a wide variety of 
offerings. They may range all the 
way from a class in Parliamentary 
Law or Public Speaking to a three- 
day institute on community prob- 
lems. Quite often, the leaders them- 
selves think they need only a little 
brushup in the tricks of running a 
group meeting. But the alert directors 
of adult education go far beyond this 
concept. Many of them in New York 
have utilized this means of inducing 
the community leaders to sit down 
and consider the problems that face 
them as citizens-architects of Com- 
munity X. This is another way by 
which adult education can assist local 
leadership to do its job with a little 
more vision and effectiveness. | 


Radio and television have plaved 
significant roles in presenting good 
civic education to the adults of New 
York. Many of the best radio pro- 
grams related to current issues have 
been geared into the adult discussion 
groups of the public school programs. 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
The University of Chicago Round 
Table, Reporter's Round Up and The 
People Act are typical radio presen- 
tations that have been used in this 
way. Television, too, has given the 
adult education practitioner a_ hint 
of its vast potential in this field of 
citizenship training. In Schenectady 
the powerful General Electric Sta- 
tion, WRGB, working in conjunc- 
tion with the adult education program 
of that city, has carried a TV _ pro- 
gram entitled The Community Spot- 
light for the past two years. It is 
devoted exclusively to current public 
issues. In Buffalo, Station WBEN 
has beamed a TV _ program to the 
housewives of that area for some time, 
scheduling it in the morning hours 
when the ladies can combine dish- 
washing with citizenship. This pro- 
gram has been built around the theme, 
Living In A Democracy. 

The film discussion programs, spon- 
sored by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion, have been incorporated into the 
New York Program. Many of the 
local communities have used success- 
fully the two film discussion § series, 
Great Men and Great Issues in Our 
American Heritage and World Af- 
fairs Are Your Affairs. More and 
more we are discovering that many 
adults will come out to see a film-— 
the nearest thing to a picture show— 
and engage in a profitable discussion 
of it, when they won’t come out to 
hear a speech on the same subject. 

A final aspect of Civic Education 
in New York has been the Commu- 
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nity Ambassador Program. In_ this 
project, operated in conjunction with 
The Experiment in International Liv- 
ing, the communities of the state send 
young adults abroad for about six 
weeks to live in the homes of repre- 
sentative families in certain designated 
foreign countries. When these young- 
sters return to their homes, they are 
in great demand as speakers before 
the organizations of the community 
and on radio and TV. The appear- 
ances of these young adults in their 
home communities, describing their 
experiences abroad, have proved rich 
contributions to the development of a 
greater understanding of America’s 
role in world leadership. 


Results 


Let us now turn to the question of 
results. What is the evidence that the 
program is accomplishing what it set 
out to do? What has been its impact 
on the community life of the state? 
What proof exists of more intelligent 
participation in Democracy’s prob- 
lems by the adults of New York 
communities? 

Perhaps the greatest accomplish- 
ment has been the dissipation of fear 
itself on the part of the public schools 
in dealing with controversial matters. 
The school people have discovered 
that the incendiary potential of so- 
called controversial matters has been 
greatly exaggerated. The best evi- 
dence of this fact is the mounting 
total of public school adult education 
directors who are wading in and 
coming to grips with these formerly 
untouchable issues. Last year approx- 
imately 200 communities in the state 
had some kind of Civic Education 
activity for their adults. Let’s hear 
a typical comment from one of them. 
Carl Heintz, director of adult educa- 
tion in West Seneca, a community in 


western New York, writes, “Last fall 
1 held a public forum. It was on 
the question of A New Town Hall 
for West Seneca. This had been a 
very heated issue in which the oppos- 
ing forces in the community accused 
each other of underhanded methods. 
Both sides were brought to the school 
platform to give their views and 
arguments. This meeting was attended 
by 250 persons (West Seneca is a 
small rural community). The results 
of the Forum were evident in the 
voting in the election that followed 
and both sides were satisfied that 
they had had a fair presentation.” 


From this kind of experience school 
people have discovered that the old 
controversial issue taboo is a foolish 
fear and that the function of the 
school is, after all, to help people 
find some answers to the problems of 
every-day living. 

Secondly, there is some evidence 
of successful impact on community 
thinking and resultant action. The 
City of Rochester, after a campaign 
in the general election in 1952—a 
partnership effort between adult edu- 
cation and the Gannett newspapers— 
received the national prize given by 
the American Heritage Foundation 
for “the most intensive non-partisan 
effort” of any city of its size in the 
nation. Over 98 per cent of the reg- 
istered voters in the city went to the 
pools in the general election, after 
having studied the campaign issues 
and candidates in the newspapers and 
discussed them in adult education 
classes. Mr. Carl Minich, director of 
adult education in Snyder, writes that 
“Community forums have led to pro- 
grams of action and increased par- 
ticipation in community affairs.” 
These are representative examples 
of communities where tangible re- 
sults of Civic Education activities 
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have indicated an impact upon com- 
munity action. 

Third, the fact has been established 
that adults want and need help in 
solving problems that confront them 
as citizens. The very fact that 100,000 
adults in the State of New York came 
out to Civic Education forums and 
discussions last year is the best evi- 
dence of this. Moreover, they will 
turn to the public schools for such 
help if given the chance. 

Fourth, it has been pretty well 
established in New York that we 
don’t have to camouflage citizenship 
education in order to “sell” it. It 
was offered to the adults of the state, 
directly and frontally, under its right- 
ful name. They knew what they were 
going to get when they “bought” it. 
But they “bought” it, anyway, in 
greater numbers than bought any 
other item on the adult education 
menu. 


Fifth, the impact upon community 
thinking toward the school itself has 
become one of the recognized results 
of the program. Many schools have 
used the forum or the discussion 
group as a means of interpreting the 
policies of the whole school to the 
community. In short, Civic Educa- 
tion has become recognized as one of 
the best builders of good school-com- 
munity relationships. Mr. J. O. San- 
ders, a school principal in Cattaraugus, 
writes: “I am certain that our Adult 
Education Forum had much to do 
with the overwhelming approval of 
our building plans by the people of 
the community.” Mr. Lynn Secor, 
principal, Morris Central School, ob- 
serves that, “Our Program Service 
has helped greatly in the development 
of good school-community relation- 
ships.” 

Lastly, a significant result of the 
New York Program has been the 


abandonment of the smorgasbord phi- 
losophy of adult education. “Give- 


‘them-what-they-want” is a good prin- 


ciple—as far as it goes. But it doesn’t 
go far enough. Left to his own free 
choice, the adult may choose an edu- 
cational diet that leads to societal 
anemia. Democracy cannot survive 
on a bill-of-fare so haphazardly com- 
piled. “Give -them-what-they-want?” 
Yes! But, beyond that, let’s induce 
them to take some of the things they 
need as citizens in order that they 
may contribute to a democratic sOci- 
ety the things it ust have to endure. 


"Do's" and "Don't's" 

Now, what are some of the hall- 
marks of success in this field of Civic 
Education? What successful practices 
have emerged—what of the “do’s” and 
“don’t’s?” Although generalization is 
always dangerous, there have come to 
light some practices that would seem 
to justify tentative conclusions con- 
cerning them. 

First, there is a very high correla- 
tion between good leadership and 
success in this area of adult educa- 
tion. Wherever a success story has 
arisen there has been behind it, in 
nearly all instances, a leader with that 
“spark” in his eye, who was wide- 
awake and alert, and who, himself, 
was an example of the intelligent, 
functioning citizen he was trying to 
create. 


Secondly, Civic Education must be 
promoted intensively. All mass media: 
the newspaper, the radio, television, 
placards and handbills, and word of 
mouth must be used. The apathetic 
adult is a difficult bird to attract. If 
these media do not succeed in getting 
him out, then Civic Education must 
be taken to him, through program 
service, leadership training activities, 
etc. 
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Third, the catchiness of the titles 
used in seeking to attract the adult 
is important. Discard the old prosaic 
titles such as Current Events. Behind 
the Headlines, for example, is much 
better. Make the titles specific, des- 
criptive, and live. 

Fourth, the holding power seems 
to be a little stronger when the con- 
tent relates to the problems that are 
closest home. In other words, the 
simple community problems such as 
local taxation, the building of a town 
hall, a local election—seem to be more 
solid subjects to build on in the early 
stages of the program. Later, the 
group may want to move on to topics 
at the state, national, and international 
levels. 

Fifth, “big name” speakers are not 
requisite to success in Civic Educa- 
tion. Quite often they cost more than 
the average community can afford to 
pay. Then, too, the “big name” 
speaker will want to talk on his own 
prepared subject. It may not always 
be geared to the community where it 
is used. In most communities there are 
local resources in the form of capable 
speakers, elected officials of the town 
and county government, films and 
other visual aid materials, and persons 
with unique background of experience 
who can be used to advantage. 

Sixth, Civic Education activities 
should be democratically planned in 
consultation with an advisory com- 
mittee of representative citizens. Many 
directors of adult education in New 
York have enlisted the support of 
some one or more organizations in the 
community to “run interference” for 
them in “selling” the program to the 


entire community. This kind of a 
partnership with the older and more 
established organizations which have 


status in the community such as 
Rotary, The League of Women 
Voters, the Farm Bureau, etc., is 
usually a good one for the adult edu- 
cation administrator to set up. 
Seventh, the content of the specific 
Civic Education activity should be 
planned between the leader and the 
“consumers.” In other words, the wise 
leader of a discussion group or forum 
will spend the first night in organizing 
the course, in finding out from the 
group members what topics they want 
to discuss. This is usually good pro- 
cedure in any kind of adult educa- 
tion but it is doubly so in this field. 


Eighth, every possible effort should 
be exerted to make sure that both, or 
all, sides of the controversial subject 
are presented. If a Know-Y our-Candi- 
dates forum is planned, for example, 
be sure that all parties send a repre- 
sentative. Otherwise, the adult edu- 
cation director leaves himself vulner- 
able to the charge of championing 
one cause to the exclusion of others. 

Ninth, the magic formula essen- 
tial to the success of this kind of 
adult education is participation. No 
forum is worthy of the name unless 
it provides for audience participation. 
No discussion group can succeed if 
the leader lectures to the group. The 
learning ‘process becomes meaningful 
in the degree to which the learner 
participates in the activity. And this 
participation must begin at the plan- 
ning stage of the activity and follow 
through to the end. 


LOOK in the March issue for the annual Roster of 
Summer Study Opportunities for Adult Educators. 
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A College-Sponsored Community Guidance Center 
Morton J. Asch 


Director, Community Guidance Center, Utica College 


Ralph C. Kendall 


Director, Adult Education Division, Utica College 


OW CAN a community improve its 

overall guidance program for 
adults without adding to the tax bur- 
dens or Community Chest obligations 
of its citizens? This is a problem 
which has bothered many who have 
recognized the existence of unmet 
needs in their city or county but have 
been unable to find a_ satisfactory 
financial answer. The costs of hiring 
full-time professional personnel and 
of providing adequate facilities seem 
prohibitive in many cases, and often 
nothing is done. 

Facilities for the guidance of both 
normal and abnormal adults are in- 
adequate to meet the demands for 
such services in many areas. This has 
been clearly shown by Lockwood* 
and others. 

The writers have been instrumental 
in developing a project in the Utica, 
New York, area that they believe 
will be of interest to those who have 
been seeking answers to this problem. 
Our solution has been the establish- 
ment of a college-sponsored commu- 
nity guidance center headed by one 
full-time director with an affiliated 
consulting staff of 16 guidance spe- 
cialists. This center offers a compre- 
hensive counseling service at a very 
moderate fee. Setting up the Center 
involved the minimum investment of 
funds. It has served important com- 
munity needs which might otherwise 
have been neglected, and has gained 
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wide acceptance from area social 
agencies, schools, and individual 
citizens. 

The wide range of the services can 
best be pointed up by quoting directly 
from the Community Guidance Cen- 
ter brochure: 


Vocational and Educational Guidance 

The Center will help its clients to 
discover their strengths and weak- 
nesses for different types of education, 
occupations, and training programs. 
This is done by means of scientific 
interviewing, aptitude tests and coun- 
seling. There will be opportunity to 
discuss vocational goals in a friendly, 
unhurried atmosphere. Authoritative 
information is available on job oppor- 
tunities and requirements. 


Counseling on Personal Problems 

The Center provides professional 
counseling assistance for people with 
human relations problems. Private 
conferences are available with trained 
adult counselors. The services of a 
psychiatric consultant are also avail- 


able. 


Consultation for Business and Industry 


The Center is equipped and staffed 
to aid personnel men, office managers, 


and other business and industrial 
executives in problems relating to em- 
ployee selection, placement, transfer, 
upgrading, and counseling. 
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Remedial Reading and Speech 
Therapy 

The Center offers help in making 
individuals of all educational levels 
more competent students, readers, and 
public speakers. Special tutorial assist- 
ance will include vocabulary building, 
improved reading and study skills, 
diagnosis and treatment of speech dis- 
orders. 

It is the plan of this article to sug- 
gest ways in which similar facilities 
may be provided by educational in- 
stitutions dedicated to the community 
service philosophy but limited finan- 
cially in developing large-scale proj- 
ects. We will refer to our experience 
at Utica College of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, a four-year private commu- 
nity college with a regular day enroll- 
ment of 600 and an evening division 
adult education registration of 1,500. 


It has been our experience that 
long-range planning is necessary. In 
connection with an Ed.D. dissertation, 
one of the writers did a study of 
existing college guidance centers. He 
discovered that an increasing num- 
ber of institutions of higher educa- 
tion are committed to the pupil per- 
sonnel point of view which holds that 
adequate guidance services include 
more than the provision of occupa- 
tional information for the student 
body. A study was made of the com- 
munity-centered colleges that were 
beginning to implement this guidance 
approach outside of their regular stu- 
dent program. There have been very 
few who have found it possible to 
sponsor comprehensive counseling and 
testing programs without government 
contract support or some form of 
subsidy. 

The writers had been aware of the 
need for such a central coordinating 
agency for adult guidance in the 
Utica, New York, area for several 
years. The ideal center would pro- 


vide for vocational, educational and 
mental hygiene counseling, as well as 
speech, language, and remedial read- 
ing services for adults of the com- 
munity. 

Utica College seemed to be a logical 
sponsoring agency, in view of its 
community service philosophy of pro- 
viding varied educational opportuni- 
ties for the personal development of 
adults. A plan had to be developed 
that would meet both the needs of 
our population area and the budg- 
etary limitations of the college. 

A complete survey of local facili- 
ties was made and conferences with 
civic leaders were held. This is what 
was discovered: 

Very little provision was _ being 
made by any community agencv for 
comprehensive career planning serv- 
ices for adults. Individuals desiring 
such services were traveling many 
miles to the nearest vocational guid- 
ance bureau. (The State Employment 
Service Office and the Public Schools 
were offering vocational guidance 
services but were not able to meet 
many adult counseling needs.) Noth- 
ing was being done within the county 
to provide adequate psychological 
testing services for social and health 
agencies. Business and industry desir- 
ing psychological services were going 
outside the area to obtain them. At 
the same time, there were professional 
people in the community who, under 
the proper arrangements and sponsor- 
ship, would be able to meet these 
specialized guidance needs. 

The Director of the Center made 
arrangements with 16 competent spe- 
cialists to work with cases referred by 
the Director. These consultants in- 
cluded two clinical psychologists, a 
psychiatrist, a general medical practi- 
tioner, a psychiatric social worker, 
and an industrial psychologist. Ar- 
rangements were also made for clients 
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to receive special assistance with 
speech, readirg, and language prob- 
lems. Fees would be moderate and 
the client would receive immediate 
help. Most of the consultants held 
other positions and did not have to 
depend upon Guidance Center refer- 
rals for their basic income. The con- 
sultants included university faculty 
members, social agency therapists, and 
private practitioners who wished to 
contribute time to the development 
of comprehensive services in the com- 
munity. 

It was decided that consultations 
would be held at the Center offices. 
These are at the College, which is 
centrally located. Clients would be 
billed by the business office of the 
, College, and the consultant would re- 
ceive a pre-arranged fee at the termi- 
nation of the consultation. Through 
this means it was felt that it would be 
possible to offer comprehensive guid- 
arce services with only two full-time 
personnel—the Director and a_sec- 
retary. 

A community college has to be 
particularly concerned about good 
relations with other agencies in the 
area; therefore, steps were taken to 
invite interested individuals and the 
officials of social, educational, and 
health organizations to take part in 
developing plans for the operation 
of the Center. Their suggestions and 
assistance proved helpful in the de- 
velopment of operating arrangements. 

One point that was stressed from 
the earliest planning stages—and has 
been emphasized in our practice—is 
the importance of proper referral. 
Clients making their original contacts 
with the Center, whose needs would 
be more effectively met at another 
agency, are referred to that agency. 

In developing our plan, we investi- 
gated the legal aspects of operating 
such a program and we would sug- 


gest this as a desirable precaution for 
others in planning such a center. We 
found it important to devote con- 
siderable attention to publicity. We 
examined brochures published by 
other centers and developed one we 
believe is modest, accurate, non-tech- 
nical, and professional in approach. 

We were able to establish a good 
working relationship with press and 
radio, and obtained the aid of a 
citizens’ advisory group. This group 
serves as an intermediary link be- 
tween the community and the College 
in interpreting reactions from one to 
the other and suggesting ways in 
which the Center might meet pre- 
viously unrecognized needs. Fvalua- 
tion is necessary from without, as well 
as from within. 

A college-sponsored Community 
Guidance Center, we believe, has a 
unique responsibility to other guid- 
ance services in the area in conduct- 
ing research and informing these agen- 
cies of the results of its studies. The 
Center has thus far prepared and dis- 
tributed studies on Jocal training facili- 
ties and on local and national job 
trends. 

Shortly after the official opening 
of the Center, the college invited local 
social, educational, and health agency 
officials to a tea meeting, at which 
time the program was discussed and 
these people had an opportunity to 
meet with the Center consultants. We 
have maintained close relationship 
with these groups and have shared the 
benefits of mutual exchange of infor- 
mation and opinion. 

The Center opened officially Octo- 
ber ist of 1952 and, while it is a 
relatively new guidance enterprise, it 
appears to be on the way toward self- 
maintenance financially. In sponsoring 
such a program, the College is meet- 
ing its community service obligations 
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without risking an impossible mone- 
tary expense. Thus far the Center has 
proved itself to be financially feasible 
and professionally sound, and is serv- 
ing an essential community need. 
Educational institutions committed 
to community services are the logical 
sponsoring agencies for a program of 
this nature. Perhaps experiences such 


as ours may encourage further ex- 
perimentation by schools and colleges 
in the area of ‘adult guidance. 

Any educational institution that is 
seriously concerned with meeting 
community needs through adult edu- 
cation should, we believe, take posi- 
tive action in developing adequate 
guidance resources. 
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EXPLORATIONS HUMAN RE- 
LATIONS TRAINING: An Assessment 
of Experience, 1947-1953. National Train- 
ing Laboratory in Group Development. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 87 pp. $2.00. 

During the last 25 years there has been 
great growth in the concern for and the 
understanding of group process. There 
has been increasing recognition of the 
importance of face-to-face discussion in 
hammering out’ value agreements essen- 
tial for the progress of a democracy. In 
a way it has meant rediscovering the role 
of the colonial town meeting and village 
store—adapting them to the resources 
of the twentieth century. 

During this period J. L. Moreno de- 
veloped his analysis of group structure 
into sociometry. Kurt Lewin and_ his 
students were building more adequate 
research techniques for group study, 
Elton Mayo and his colleagues were 
showing the way groups affected in- 
dustrial processes. Maria Rogers and 
others were studying the role of autono- 
mous groups. Anthropology, biology, 
psychiatry, and psychology began to give 
much more attention to the study of 
groups. Leland Bradford in his 1947 
report of the work of the NEA Division 
of Adult Education stressed discussion 
as the central method of adult education. 

The National Training Laboratory in 
Group Development represents an. in- 
genious social invention to build on these 
foundations. The present report of the 
first six years gives an overview of the 
approach it is using in these efforts. The 


Laboratory is an experiment in inter- 
disciplinary, inter-institutional coopera- 
tion. In six years it has provided human 
relations training to 735 delegates and to 
178 persons on its staff. It has explored 
the ways in which continuing research 
can contribute to an educational pro- 
gram. Sixteen studies and aid to a 
considerable number of others have come 
out of this work. The Lab has also con- 
tributed to the growing field of con- 
sultation through its work with 308 
organizations, groups, and individuals. 

The report gives (a) an overview of 
of the work of the Lab through the 
eyes of a hypothetical visitor (not from 
Mars! ), (b) a systematic development of 
the methods which have been used in 
the training program, (c) an analysis of 
the approach to research which the Lab 
utilizes, and (d) a brief comment on its 
experiences in consultation, which are 
seen as an extension of the training 
program. 

This report is required reading for 
all educators as it deals with a central 
problem of education. Given the wide 
disagreements about human relations 
training, this careful report of the pro- 
gram should be basic for further dis- 
cussions. Certainly there are very few of 
the critics who have provided the pro- 
fession with as careful a statement as 
this of the assumptions they start from, 
the methods they use, and the results so 
far available. The training methods make 
it possible for some of the participants 
to operate more effectively in situations 
where there are strong ego-involvements. 
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Having thus opened the doors of edu- 
cational opportunity there is then need 
to study the ways by which individuals 
can proceed through those doors. 

The report gives a good introductory 
picture. It is hoped that it may soon be 
followed by other more detailed analyses 
of the Lab’s experiences. It is hoped 
particularly that the theory statement 
can be amplified. The brief space al- 
lotted to this review leaves many terms 
inadequately explained and gives no op- 
portunity to consider alternative posi- 
tions. It would be a valuable contribution 
to educational thinking to have a lab 
in which a group of theorists could ex- 
plore some of the issues surrounding 
human relations training. 
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tions. Center for the Study of Liberal 
Education for Adults, 940 E. 58th St., 
Chicago 37, Ill. 82 pp. $1.00. 


A report of findings about the relation- 
ship of evening colleges and their parent 
universities; faculty relationships, sources 


of student satisfaction; student, 
faculty, and administrative attitudes 
towards certain aspects of college-level 
education such as “student-centered” and 
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of liberal education, etc. 
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ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF AN 
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ate Report #6, Joint Committee on Rail- 
road Retirement, 83rd Congress, Ist Ses- 
sion. Superintendent of Documents, U.S. 


Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton: 25. D.. 172 pp. 45¢. 

Intended to be the most comprehen- 
sive fact book available on the economic 
problems of old age. Documented and 
thoroughly indexed. Contains descriptive 
bibliography of over 100 related books 
and. articles. 


GROUP COUNSELING SO- 
CIAL GROUP WORK. By Irving 
Brodsky. American Association of Group 
Workers, 129 FE. 52nd St., New York 22, 
N. Y. 11 pp. 10¢. 

Tells how family-life education and 
counseling for adults may be carried on 
in the context of group discussion. Dis- 
cusses content and principles of organi- 
zation for such a group. 


PARENT GROUP EDUCATION 
AND LEADERSHIP TRAINING. 
Three Reports. Revised Edition. Child 
Study Association of America, 132 F. 
74th St., New York 21, N. Y. 35¢. 

A report of what parents gain from 
group education, some basic concepts re- 
lating to the techniques of parent group- 
education, and of training for parent 
group leadership. 

HEALTH EDUCATORS AT WORK. 
Volume 4, May 1953. Department of 
Public Health Information, School of 
Public Health, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 63 pp. 75¢. 

The fourth volume of an annual pub- 
lication describing programs in_ local 
areas and around the world in which 
health educators are giving guidance. 
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CATION. Proceedings of the 1953 Con- 
ference of Workers in Parent Education, 
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ZENSHIP. Under the Auspices of the 
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the National Education Association. Sep- 
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National Education Association, 1201 
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“Cooperation Between the Adult Edu- 
cation Association of the U.S.A. and 
the American Public Health Associa- 
tion,” by Fern Long. American Journal 
of Public Health and The Nation’s 
Health. Vol. 43, No. 5. May, 1953. 
American Public Health Association, 374 
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1953. American Educational Research 
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Washington 6, D. C. 90 pp. Single Copy, 
$1.50. 

The entire issue is devoted to discus- 
sions and bibliographies of the work 
that has been done in the last three 
years in such areas of adult education as 
aging, fundamental education, group be- 


development. 
Paul L. Essert, Clark Tibbitts, Leland 


havior, and community 
P. Bradford, Howard Y. McClusky, 
Herbert M. Hamlin, Cyril O. Houle, and 
others have contributed articles to the 
issue. 

“The Need for Theory in Adult Ed- 
ucation. By John B. Schwertman. School 
and Society, Vol. 77, No. 2010. June 27, 
1953. Reprinted and distributed by the 
Center for the Study of Liberal Educa- 
tion for Adults, 940 E. 58th St., Chicago 
37, Ill. Free. 

“Education for Adults.” By William 
Brickman. School and Society, Vol. 78, 
No. 2019. October 31, 1953. 1834 Broad- 
way, New York 23, N. Y., Single Copy, 
50¢. 

A survey and evaluation of contribu- 
tions to the literature of adult education 
that have been made in the last six 
years. 

A NEW PUBLICATION 

ADULT JEWISH EDUCATION 
NEWSLETTER, Vol. 1, No. 1, June, 
1953. Inquire about availability from the 
National Academy for Adult Jewish 
Studies, 3080 Broadway, New York 27. 


OUT OF THE IN-BASKET 


Dear Editor: 

The article by Professor Cyril Houle* 
needs a footnote. His picture of the 
Workers Education Association in Bri- 
tain, as resulting from the major drive of 
“the idea of social justice,” is very in- 
complete, because he ignores the Na- 
tional Council of Labour Colleges. This 
expressed much more forcefully and 
clearly that drive with its motto “Edu- 
cation for Emancipation.” It was, and is, 
supported solely by trade union funds. 

The NCLC also, by the count, has 
many more of its students and teachers 
in political and industrial positions of 
labor leadership than the WEA, which 
alone received Professor Houle’s atten- 
tion. 

Mark STARR 

Educational Director 
International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers Union 


As one who has made the long voyage 
to Tillicoultry, Scotland to visit the 
NCLC at its national headquarters I am 
in agreement with Mr. Starr that | 
slighted it in the article. Unhappily, | 
am also aware that I slighted a great 
many other highly laudable efforts in my 
quick Cook’s tour through European 
adult education. My only excuse would 
be that I was using illustrations for some 
general points rather than attempting to 
give any kind of a complete picture. As 
a matter of fact, it is going to take a 
long, and probably dull, book for me 
to give my full impressions of English 
adult education alone. 

Cyrit O. Houte 
Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 
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